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THE ART JOURNAL. 



JAPANESE LACQUER-WARE. 



JAPANESE lacquer-ware, which is made in almost every 
variety of colour and design, and is so cunningly and beauti- 
fully manufactured as to defy competition on the part not only 
of European, but— strange to say — of the most skilful Chinese 
artificers, has in recent years attained such popularity in this 
country that our readers will doubtless be interested by a brief 
description of the processes necessary to bring about the effect 
which is so much admired in cabinets, trays, saucers, &c. ; and 
the subject, moreover, acquires additional interest from the fact 
that in Japan many articles of daily household use are of plain, 
unornamented lacquer-ware, so that the industry furnishes em- 
ployment to a large number of people. In giving the following 
sketch we are indebted to a carefully written report on the trade 
of his consular district by Mr. R. B. Robertson, the English 
Consul at Kanagawa (commercially known as Yokohama), the 
chief of those ports which are open to foreigners in Japan. 
Before proceeding with our description, it may be well to mention 
that the lacquer-ware exported from Japan is, generally speak- 
ing, that kind into which a preparation of gold powder enters, 
and which is known to the Japanese as makiye. 

The groundwork of lacquer, Mr. Robertson tells us, consists 
in the sap of the urushi-\xt&, the fruit of which produces the 
vegetable wax. The Japanese distinguish between the male 
and female uruskt-tree, the former bearing no fruit. The trees 
ordinarily attain to a height of about forty feet, and in those 
parts of the country where the trade in lacquer (that is, the 
crude varnish, not the manufactured ware) is of any importance, 
the varnish is taken from the tree, when it is from four to eight 
years old ; at the last-named period it is cut down. Where the 
tree is cultivated for the sake of the wax the sap is not extracted, 
and in some districts, where the trees are specially reserved for 
wax, they will be seen to grow to a considerable height. The 
urushi, or lacquer-varnish tree, is cultivated in two ways, by 
sowing or by cuttings. When the former plan is adopted, the 
fruit of the tree is lightly pounded in a mortar, so as to remove 
the rind from the seed. The seed is then mixed with wood 
ashes, and moistened with water ; and it is afterwards put into 
straw bags, over which liquid manure is poured, and which are 
left to soak in water till the close of the winter. Just before the 
commencement of spring, on a day duly noted in the Japanese 
farmer's almanac, the seed is sown broadcast over the ground, 
and slightly covered with earth. With regard to the second 
method of propagation, the slips or cuttings are planted out 
in rows, and thinned out as soon as a leaf or two appears. 
Sowing, however, is more usually resorted to, as it is found very 
difficult to rear the urushi-tree from cuttings. The amount 
of varnish obtainable from' any one tree, of course, depends 
on its vigour and the quality of the soil. A good, vigorous 
urushi-tr&e will, after four or five years' growth, have a stem 
of about six inches in diameter. The sap is generally drawn 
off when the tree has attained its fifth or sixth year of growth, 
and this is done in the following manner. A lateral incision 
is made with a knife in the trunk of the tree, and four days 
later this incision is punctured. The sap that exudes is then 
removed with a small spatula, and put into a wooden jar. One 
incision is made at a time, commencing from the root upwards, 
and the trees are taken in turn. This is continued until each 
of them exhibits a series of cuts all up its trunk, and they 
are then felled. The drawing off of the sap is begun in 
the middle of summer, and continues till about the month of 
November. The first and last sap drawn off is not considered 
to be of good quality, the best being that which is obtained late 
in the summer. From spring to summer the sap ascends the 
tree, and afterwards descends; the expert is therefore guided 
by this fact as to where the incision should be made. When 
the sap is descending the stem in the autumn, it is thought to 
be inferior. The bark of the larger urtisM-trets being some- 
what thick, the instrument ordinarily in use sometimes fails to 



make the proper incision, in which case the bark is first 
taken off. 

The yamo urushi, or wild varnish-tree, grows plentifully in 
Japan, and in leaf and flower closely resembles the urushi, but 
it meets with little attention, as it yields only a small amount of 
sap. There is also a species known as the tsuta urushi, or 
ivy-lacquer tree, which attaches itself to trees in the same way 
as ivy does ; but this, again, yields even less sap than t\i& yamo 
tcrushi, or wild lacquer-tree. Lacquer is obtained to a very 
small extent in the western portion of the empire of Japan, but 
several of the eastern provinces supply lacquer of excellent 
quality. Echizen has always held, and still continues to hold, 
the foremost rank for this product as a staple (although the 
choicest quality comes from Yoshimo in Yamato), and in any 
part of the empire where lacquer is obtainable there is a great 
demand for Echizen labourers, as they have the reputation of 
being exceedingly skilful in extracting the sap. Lacquer varnish 
is sold in Yokohama at about $85 or $90 per cwt. ; and the 
wood of the urushi-txee, being exceptionally good, is applied 
to many uses, notably to the making of floats for fishing-nets. 

Having thus given a brief description of the manner in which 
lacquer varnish is obtained, Mr. Robertson proceeds to make 
some remarks on the preparation of lacquer-ware. There is 
some difference of opinion, it seems, among the Japanese as 
to the date at which the art of lacquering was first discovered. 
Some Japanese give it as A.D. 724, but those natives who have 
paid more particular attention to the subject, assign its 
discovery to the end of the following century. It would appear 
to have attained to some considerable perfection in the year 
1290, for the name of a distinguished painter who lived at that 
epoch is still handed down as the founder of a particular school 
of Art in lacquer-painting, and from that time it was gradually 
developed, until it reached its present degree of perfection. The 
following is a concise sketch of the modp in which designs in 
lacquer are worked : — 

The first step taken is to trace out on extremely thin paper the 
required pattern or design, and the tracing is then gone over 
with a composition of lacquer varnish and vermilion ; it is after- 
wards laid on whatever it is proposed to impart the design to, 
and well rubbed over with a bamboo spatula. The paper is now 
removed, and the outline, impressed upon the material, is gone 
over with a particular kind of soft lacquer varnish. When this 
industry is carried on in hot weather, the varnish dries very 
quickly, and consequently where the pattern is a good deal 
involved — such as one representing bunches of flowers or flocks 
of birds — a small portion only of the design is executed at one 
time, and the gold powder, which enters largely into most of the 
lacquer-ware intended for exportation to Europe and America, is 
applied to each part as it is being executed. In doing this portion 
of the work a large and very soft brush is used, and by means 
of this the gold powder is well rubbed in with the lacquer or 
varnish. The work is then left to dry for the space of about 
twenty-four hours, after which the pattern is lightly rubbed over 
with' charcoal, by which process the skilful workman secures 
evenness of surface. The work is next rubbed with polishing 
powder, and afterwards carefully wiped. The preceding descrip- 
tion simply applies to the mere outlining on any given surface, 
or the groundwork of figures of men, women, birds, flowers, &c., 
and there still remains a good deal of finishing work to be done, 
as, for instance, the tracing of leaves on trees, the petals of 
flowers, the wings of birds, &c., according to the particular 
subject in hand. Into all these gold powder largely enters, the 
working in of which requires a light brush and a skilful hand, so 
as to ensure an even mixture of the powder and varnish. After 
this has well dried a lacquer varnish known as yoshimS urushi 
is well rubbed in, and the whole is then polished with horn dust ; 
this polishing process is done with the finger, and is continued 
until the gold glitter shows out well. 



